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FARMER, 


REPORT ON FARMS, &c. 


Ma x . adi » 9 > : "Sv 
We copy from the Lowel! Journal the following Reading, the 2d premium of $12. 


the Committee of the 
Agricultural Society on Farms: 


extracts fromthe Report of 


Middlesex Co. 


Apple Orchards. 
Of the apple orchard of Mr Zaccheus Read, Jr., 
of Westford, the Committe say : 
“ Mr Read’s trees are in a thrifty state, remarka- 
bly well trimmed, and some of them now in full 
bearing. Ile sets his trees 40 feet avart,and keeps 


the land, which is hilly and rocky, in grass part of 


the time, but when in grass he digs around the 
trees and manures them. He certainly has a re- 
markable facnity for making his trees look well and 
bear we||, Iiverything in the shape of a tree that 


he touches, thrives, A farmer would be well paid 


for, going 20 miles for the sake of seeing his or- | 
chards, some of which have received the Society’s | 


premiums before. 

The Committee award to Zaccheus Read, Jr., 
for his young orchard, the 3d premium of $8, 

The orchard of Jonas Viles, of Waltham, was 
inspected by the Committee. Mr Viles has over 
one hundred trees, which have been set out within 
ten years. His treatment of orchards is somewhat 
peculiar. He keeps no regular nursery, and never 
bought any trees froma nursery, but sets out any 
kind, crooked as well as straight, that may happen 
to come up about his farm, and in two years after 
transplanting, he engrafts them. He insists upon 
it, that trees taken up in this way, ¢ which have had 
a hard lime to begin with, will do better and bear 
»etter, than those forced ina nursery. However 
this may be, the Committee will not say ; but cer- 
tain it is that his trees do present a remarkably 
fine appearance, and many of them are now full of 
fruit. When trees grow slow, the wood is more 
firm, compact, mature and ripe, than it is when 
they have a more rapid growth; and if they make 
much wood, they will not, on the succeeding year, 
be likely to make much fruit. Hence a dry sea- 
son, so dry that trees grow but little, is generally 
followed by a fruitful season. The English or- 
chardists understand this principle, and hence, if 
their trees grow so fast as not to bear well, they 
remedy the evil by pruning the roots. Perhaps 
Mr Viles arrives at the same result, though ina 
different way. 

Mr Viles having once taken the second premium 
on this orchard, of course is not entitled to any 
now, unless it be the first. 

The orchard of Aaron Foster, Jr., of South Read- 
ing, was nextexamined. This orchard is gituated 
about one mile north of the village, and contains 
eightyone trees, chiefly Baldwins, fiftyfour of them 
were set out in 1834, and the remainder in 1838. 
These trees were taken froma nursery when about 
three years old, and set out in rows two rods apart. 
Mr Foster keeps his land plowed part of the time, 
but when not plowed, he digs up round the trees, 
manures and plants potatoes, These trees are 
well sliaped, well trimmed, have a remarkably 





healthy looking bark, and present a very thrifty 


appearance. 


The Committee award to Aaron Foster, Jr., of S. | 


as that of Jolin 


This orchard 


The next orchard examined 
White, Jr., of South Reading. 
tains ninetytwo trees, eighty of which were set olit | 


con- 


lin 1837, and twelve in 1836. [t has been treated | 
jand appears ‘uch like that of Mr Foster's, near to 
| which it is situated, and what has been 
cerning that, will apply equally well to this. 
| ‘The Committee award to John White, Jr., of S. 
| Reading, the Ist premium of $15. 

| ‘The attention of the Committee was also called 
‘to the pear orchard of James Eustis, of South Read- 


Mr Eustis has thirty pear trees, set out about 


said con- | 
| 


ling. 
| five years ago, some of which bear and some do 
Having already received the second premiuin 
authorized 


| 
not. 
lon this orchard, the Committee are not 
to award him any further premium, until he is en- 
titled to the first. 
The Committee cannot but express the hope that 
more attention will be given to the subject of or 
Hitherto or- 


much 


chards, by farmers generally. our 
chards have been altogether too 
Our rocky hills, which now afford but very poor 
pasturage, are peculiarly adapted to fruit trees, and 
could, by a little expense, be converted into or- 
charding, that would pay a large and certain profit 
The orchards of Messrs. Read and Viles are both 
on land of this description, and the proportion of 
this kind of land in the county of Middlesex is 
very large. Gvod and intelligent farmers always 
turn their attention to the things to which their 
land is best adapted. Do any wish to know wheth- 
er orchards are really profitable and practicable in 


| 
Surely our farmers in West Cam- | 
| 


neglected. 





| 


our climate ? 
bridge and its vicinity, who, during the present 
season, will pnt up their five hundred, their thousand, | 
and their two thousand barrels of choice apples | 
each, will not lose money by the operation; nor | 
could they be easily induced to abandon their or. | 
chards. Apples that grow in this vicinity, without | 
being inferior in any other respect, will keep better 

than those raised south or west of us, and for that | 
reason are preferred for exportation. These wil] 

always ensure a good price. There but little | 
danger that too many will go into the business and | 
thus spoil the market, since our home consumption | 
of good apples is constantly increasing, and they | 
can be exported to an almost indefinite extent. Be- | 


is 


sides, apples are worth nearly as much as potatoes | 
to boil and feed out 10 hogs and stock. This fact | 
has been demonstrated. It is now well known to 
the few, and should be known to the many. 


Reclaimed Peat and Boge Meadows. 


Abiel H. Wheeler, of Concord, offered one acre 


of reclaimed meadow, situated back of his house. | 
This is on a mud 
feet deep, and was reclaimed in 1837. It 
miry that it could not be plowed, His method of | 
reclaiming was this. The land in the fall 


turned over by hand into long beds, thirty feet in| 
t , - | 


foundation, from two to eight | 


was s0 
was 


width, crowning eighteen inches in the centre, ' 


| estinated present 


842, [NO, 2:. 
with a drain between the bed In the winter 
he carried on fifteen Joads of rotten loam, sbut his 

| statement does not set forth t particular quali 
ties of this rotten Joam, or whether it> contained 
any manure not. In M Ly, this | ) Was spread, 
and oats and grass seed sowed and raked in with a 
hand rake. He has spread on fifteen loads of simi- 
lar loain every year since. The cost of reclaim- 
Ing the acre he estimates at S28 30 The crop ot 
oats the first year he estimates at &35. Each yeur 


since then he has taken off four and a half tons of 


hay at two cuttings, which he values at $75 per 


year. The annual expense has been the loam and 


the cost of getting the crop. 


Joseph Me rian, of Cone rd, offere d one acre 
and a half of reclaiined meadow, situated in front 
of his house. Phe foundation is peat, probably 
from eight to ten feet deep. Its reclaimed last 
year, andthe method w thea It was first laid 
out into four beds, having ditelhe il! round them. 
In August 184], it b rthen very dry. he set fire 
to three of the beds The fire ran a over them, 
and continued burring about. thre weeks. The 
other bed he tried to plow, but he « id only loosen 
the surface a little. He then cut up the hussocks, 
roots and all, (in this bed,) and piled them up in 
heaps, to which he set fire. After the fires went 

jout,he spread the ashes. In the latter part of 


all 
in well, 


harrowed 
and brushed it 


Septem: r, or early 11 October, he 


, 
yrass seed 


the beds. sowed 


In the second we in July Jast he got his hay. 
He measured off four rods, no better than’ the ave- 
rage, and the hay that grew on them, after being 
well cut and dried, weighed 143° pounds, making 


The expense of reclaim- 
half, being $5 54 
the expense of 
taken out 
them. 
rst cropon one acre (being 5720 
$42 90, This 


rowen, a heavy crop of which 


5720 pounds to the aere 
ing is $8 30 for the acre and a 
made of 
the 


for cutting 


No mention ts 


draining the meadow, be 


per acre. 
‘ause peat 


of the ditches more than pays 
th 
ui 


The value of the 


pounds of hay at S15 per ton) is 
does not include the 
is now on the land, nor the expense of getting the 
hay. 

The Committee award to Jos. Merriam, of Con- 
cord, the 2d premium of $15. 

Mark Fay, of Marlboro’ offered one acre of re- 
mud foun- 


claimed meedow, This meadow has a 


dation, and was formerly a swamp, covered with 
bushes and brakes. Jt was recluimed in 1838. 
His method was this. He first cut up the bushes 
and logs and burnt them, and thea he smoothed 
down the surface and sowed rye and grass seed, 


The cost of reclaiming and getting in the first crop 
of rye and grass is *17. ‘The whole cost up to 
including the land at $6 per acre, 
which it actually cost in 1837, is 841. No men- 
of the expense of draining 
the land and getting off the crops. The whole in- 
come of the land upto the present time is $100— 
value of the land $75—making 


Mr Fay, 


the present time, 


tion, however, is made 


in all S175. in his statement, says that 


| from experience, he thinks that planting potatoes 


for two years, and by thot means r tting the top 


sward, is preferable to burmug. 
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The committee award to Mark Fay, of Marlbo-| besides one, and sometimes two yoke of oxen, 
ro’, th Ist premiuin of $12. three horses, six young cattle, and a good number) 4 writer in the Philadelphia Ledger gives the 


of hogs. He carries his own milk to market every | following directions for curing hams, shoulders, 
day, and buys some from his neighbors. He proba-) 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


NOV. 23, 1842, 








TO CURE HAMS, &c. 


Farms. 
| rounds of beef, tongues, &c., for drying, which he 





Sylvester Jacobs, of Groton, applied for a pre- 
miumon his farm. The committee regret that 
Mr Jacobs was not at home when they called, as! 
his written statement is not so full as they could | 
have wished, ‘This farm is situated one mile from 
the village in Groton, and contains about sixty 
acres, mostly upland, and somewhat hilly. It isa | 
very pretty farin, and probably has been for thirty 
years past; butit would be dungerous to say that 
any very great improvements had been made vpon 
it within the last ten years. It has a very good 
barn, about eighty feet long, but though favorably 
situated for that purpose, there is no cellar under it. 

The Committee would here observe that, other 
things being equal, they would certainly award the 
premium te the man who has a good cellar under 
his barn, in preference to one who has not. With 
a good cellar the farmercan save all the manure 
made from the urine of his stock, most of which, 
without a cellar, would be lost. It has been as- 
certained by experiment, that the urine of a cow 
will make more manure than the other droppings. 
The difference ia as 17 to 20—that is, the urine of 
seventeen cows will make as much manure as the 
other droppings of twenty cows, The urine of one 
cow, properly saved in gravel or loam, will well 
Manure one acre and a quarter of Jand. This 
forms an item too valuable to be lost by any good 
farmer. Add to this, that the manure made in the 
open air loses much by evaporation, and it may be 
safely asserted that a farmer can, with the same 
amount of labor, make twice as much manure ina 
good cellar as he can in the open air, without a 
cellar. 

[For further information on this subject, see Dr. 
Dana’s Muck Manual, a book which ought to be in 
the hands of every good farimer.] 

The committee examined the farm of Jonas 
Viles, of Waltham. This farm is situated about 
two miles from Waltham plain, and eleven miles 
from Boston. It contains 90 acres of land, part 
hilly and very rocky, and part swamp and bog 
meadows, four acres of which have been reclaimed. 
Fifteen years ago, Mr Viles began to wake im- 
provements on this farm, At that time much of it 
was entirely unproductive, and covered with rocks 
that would discourage most men, but with a perse- 
vering, well directed industry, Mr Viles went to 
work, and nv doubt he has dug up and removed 
stone enough to build four monuments as large as 
that on Bunker Hill; and these stones have been! 
buried up in his meadows and disposed of in his 
double walls, where they will long remain, a mon- 
ument of his industry, at least. After removing 
the stone, he planted the land,.and on mueh of it 
set out apple trees, His young orchards have al- 
ready been noticed in the former part of this re-| 
port. He has in addition to these, more than 150) 
older trees, now loaded with choice apples. Iis 
barn is 100 feet long and 35 feet wide, with a back 
linter built on, and a cellar under about two thirds 
of the whole. He makes the manure mostly under 
cover, part in the cellar and part in the shed, and 
Urings about.ten cords of horse manure annually. 





This is a milk farm now, and has been for seve- 
ral years, and much attention is given to the grow- 
ing of roots for the cows, such as ruta baga, sugar 
beet, mange! wurtzel and Hoglish turnips. He 
keeps 12 cows in the summer and 20 inthe winter, 





bly makes enough by carrying milk for his neigh- 
bors, to pay for marketing his own, and in that 


case his own milk would yield him at home the | 


market price in Cambridge or Boston. 


The produce of the farm the present year, is, by | 


estimation— 
32,580 ots. of milk, 5.4-2 cts. $1,806 75 
500 bushels potatoes, 40 cts. 200 00 
350 bbis. picked apples, $1. 50, 525 00 
Peaches, pears and windfall apples, 130 00 
Vegetables not enuinerated, 75 00 





$2,736 75 
It should be understood that this is the amount 
actually sold, and does not include the produce con- 
sumed on the place, either by the family or stock. 
The expenditures are as follows: 


3 men 8 months at $15, #360 00. 
1 man 4 months at $12, 48 00 
Board. of men, 234 00 
Salt hay, grain and manure bought, 400 00 
Blacksmith’s bill, 50 00 


Wear and tear of wagons, touls, &c., 100 00 
350 flour barrels, at 20 cts., 70 00 
Taxes on the farm, 30 00 
$1,292 00 

Balanee of net profit, $1,444 75 


In their examination of this farm the committee 
saw many things to admire. ‘The crops all pre- 
sented a fine appearance, the cornfields particular- 
ly. Mr Viles raises the same kind of corn that he 
hes had for fifteen years, Every year before it is 
gathered, he goes through the field and selects the 
earliest and best filled ears for seed. By long 
practicing this course, he has much improved his 
corn. No doubt any kind of a crop may be im- 
proved by taking a similar course with the seed. 
The committee were much gratified with the neat 
and tidy appearance of things about this farm, and 
particularly abeut. the buildings, which are well 
constructed and convenient. Indeed, at every turn 
there is something to suggest the idea of conveni- 
ence. The notion of utility seems to prevail over 
all others. 

The committee award to Jonas Viles, of Wal- 
tham, the Ist premium of $25. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
NAHUM HARDY, 
ABEL MOORE, 
NATHAN SMITH, Jr. 
Concord, Oct. 5, 1842. 


Commiltee. 





To Cure a Burn.—A Quakeress- preacher in 
New York, was so successful in curing burns, that 
many of the lower cluss supposed. her possessed of 
the power of working miracles. The following is 
the recipe for the medicine: Take one ounce of 
beeswax with four ounces of Burgundy pitch, sim- 
mered together in an earthea vessel, in as much 
sweet oil as will soften then inte the consistency 
of salve when cool. Stir the liquid when taken 
from the fire till quite cool. Keep it from the air 
ina tight box or jar, When used, spread it thin- 
ly ona cloth and apply itto the part injured. Open 
the burn with a needle to let out the water till it 
heals. —.2mer. Fur, 


There are over 800 deaths ‘in London weekly. 





says he has followed successfully for twenty years, 
and that hams thus cured, were sold this last spring 
for 11 cts. per pound, to sell again, when thousands 
of the common quality were bought of the grocers 
for 6 1-4 cts.—Far. Cab. 

“To one gallon of water add eight pounds coarse 


\rock salt, one pint of molasses, and two ounces 


saltpetre ; mix the ingredients, in these proportions, 
well together, and Jet them remain until dissolved, 
say twelve hours, and then assort your hans so as 
to have them of the same or similar sizes in the 
same tubs, packing them either end downwards, but 
not flat or horizontally, until the cask is full—then 
pour the brine, as above prepared, over them, and 
your work is about done. Hams of about ten Ibs. 
weight should remain in this pickle about four 
weeks, and larger ones in proportion, and no longer 
—(six weeks in common being quite too long for 
pretty large hams)—or they will become too salt, a 
great fault indeed for this article. All the various 
laborious and tedious methods we hear of, suchas 
dry rubbing with saltpetre, sugar, &c., may be very 
good indeed, but quite unnecessary, inasmuch ag 
precisely the same end is attained by the above 
process, with comparatively little trouble. After 
the hams have lain a sufficient time in pickle, take 
them out and let them drain for a day or two, be- 
fore hanging them up to smoke—for which purpose 
hickory wood is much the best; and when brought 
to a proper color, they may be packed in casks of 
any size, in “dry saw-dust, in medium coarse salt, 
(as they will take no more salt,) or any compact 
article, or they may be packed without any thing, 
if not intended for export ; in which case it is bet- 
ter to interlay them with something to keep out 
flies. 

‘¢The above recipe is unsurpassed for curing 
rounds of beef, tongues, &c. for drying ; but they 
must not remain in the pickle more than ten days, 
then to be taken out, washed, and hung up to dry. 
I do not profess to be acquainted with the best 
mode of putting up beef for shipping. But pork 
seems simple enough ;—cleanliness, despatch and 
plenty of salt, are the principal requisites, By de- 
spatch I mean, that the meat should not be suffered 
to remain unpacked sc long as to become partially 
tainted before being salted. It is thought by some, 
that it is sometimes left to Jay too long in bulk be- 
fore salting, which accounts for so much unsalea- 
ble meat received from the interior. ‘To obviate 
all this, let the pork remain as short a time as con- 
venient after becoming perfectly cool, before it is 
cut up into proper sizes, and begin to pack in sweet 
casks, by first putting in the bottom salt to the 
depth of two inches; then begin to put downa 
layer of pork, in a circular form, round next the 
staves, with the skin next the wood, and so on fill- 
ing up the middle last, throwing in between each 
layer a sufficient quantity of salt to fill all the in- 
terstices, and to cover thein partially ; after which 
take a wooden rammer and rain the meat down for 
some time, Let 2 1-2 or 3 inches of salt remain 
on the top—(in no case using any other than the 
best rock sall)—then let the meat stand thus fora 
week or ten days, after which pour in as much 
pure clean water as will nearly fill the cask; and 
if well hooped and headed, it may be sent to Cal- 
cutta and back again, and be as'good on its return 
as it ever was.” 
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REPORT ON SWINE AT ALBANY. 


We give below the report of Judge Lincoln, of 
Worcester, Mass., upon the swine of New York. 
Our friend—the friend of the pige too—(at least 
we so deemed him before he recommended that so 
many men should become pigs)—our friend, we 
say, has lost none of his former skill at pickling pork. 
He always uses the best attic salt in making his 
brine.—En. N. E. F’. 

Report. 

The Judges of Swine, of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, respectfully submit their re- 
port: 

They have had the great honor of waiting on a 
great company of those amiable animals, who claim 
our warmest affections, by all those dear relations 
which connect the pots and plates of those who de- 
sire to live well. The pigs have made Albany 
the “banner county” of pork. They sent no dele- 
gates to the State convention of stock; they at- 
tended in person, and formed one magnificent 
“mass meeting.” Seventy swine were present, 
and deserved seventy premiums. Probably there 
has never been a time since the century plant be- 
gan to grow, nor a place within the Yankee land 
or western world, where such large quantity and 
rich quality of the most beloved of all races, have 





ever before been gathered into a party, indepen- 
dent of political distinctions. 

The judges have had great difficulty in deciding | 
as to the relative merits of the four-footed compe- | 
titors for prizes. The balance of excellence was 
often so even, that the weight of a single fibre of 
Saxony wool, would have turned the scale. If the 
results of their deliberations shall not prove to be 
satisfactory to all,they must fall back on the re- 
served right of consoling themselves by the reflec- 
tion that they have examined with care, and have 
discharged their duty with the earnest desire to do 
exact justice. The wide separation between the 
homes of the several members of the committee, 
and the habitations of the pigs, will prevent any 
suspicion that the swine have availed themselves of 
any local partialities or exerted improper influences. 

The first premium of ten dollars for the best 
boar, was awarded to Gen. Wm. Salisbury, of 
Leeds, fora beautiful animal of the Berkshire breed. 

Mr John Lossing, of Albany, was entitled to the 
second premium of eight dollars, for his excellent 
Berkshire boar. It is possible that this creature 
might have obtained a majority of the votes of the 
electors, if he had not manifested some aristocratic 
feeling by remaining in a box during the exhibition, 
instead of adopting the democratic principle of 
equality, by coming into the pens with the people 
of his race. 

The third premium of five dollars is given to 
Mr Samue! Shaw, for his Berkshire boar. 

Mr J. B. Nott, is entitled to a diploma for his 
Cheshire boar, whose grandfather was imported 
from England, by Mr Corning. 

I. is recommended that very Jarge premiums of 
praise should be bestowed on other gentlemen. 
Mr B. Knower, of Albany, exhibited a Berkshire 
boar named “Jim Crow,” who could exceed the 
fame of his illustrious predecessor in every thing 
except the facility of jumping and turning about, 
which he could not do. ‘This, however, was not 
considered a material defect. So many turn about 
in these troubled times, that a hog who regards his 





own dignity, may be excused if he deviates from 
the fashionable way, and stands still. Mr Knower | 


should have a diploma. So should Mr S. S.Crock- | liet, Judge Samuel Cheever and Mr Gibson, of Al- 


er, of Kinderhook, (which has been celebrated for 
the greatness of its inhabitants,) on account of his 
Berkshire. Another diploma should be given to 
Mr C. N. Bement, of Albany, for his boar of the 
improved China stock. 

[t is requested by the committee, that the thanks 
of the Society should be tendered to Messrs. S. S. 
Crocker, of Kinderhook, for enriching the show by 
the exhibition of his Berkshire boar; te Mr Wm. 
Kirby, of Guilderland, for bringing a good speci- 
men of the Derbyshire breed ; and to Mr Harmon 
Bussing, of Bethlehem, for a fine Berkshire boar. 

Mr C. N. Bement, whose praise as a successful) 
improver of stock, is inall the pens and styes of 
the west, exhibited two Neapolitans, who were as 
destitute of clothing as the famous “ no-haired 
horse.” The hair of a pig should be short: so 
should be that of a man. As the poet almost says, 

“ Man wants but little hair below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

However well they might flourish in the sunny 
clime of their nativity, they would need great coats 
or blankets to protect them against the stern win- 
ters of northern regions. They were finely formed, 
and were said to be peculiarly valuable for delica- 
cy of flesh. 
that although they might grace the table of the 
epicure with a rich repast, that they would bring 
less of profit to the pot of the practical farmer, than 
pleasure to those who are luxurious in pork. 

‘The representatives of the females of the com- 
munity of swine, were beautiful, as all females are, 
by whatever name they are called. 

For breeding sows, the first premium of ten dol- 
lars was awarded to Mr T.¢C. Abrahams, of Wa- 
terviiet. [lis excellent matron was surrounded by 
a large and pretty family, only three days old, liv- 
ing witnesses of the ability of the mother to in- 
crease the population of the Empire State. 
repose of this pleasant domestic circle was unhap- 
pily disturbed by the untimely death of one of the 
sisters. It is hoped that the last moments of the 
departed pig, were cheered by the reflection that 


it perished in promoting the great cause of agricul. | 


ture. 

The second premium was assigned te Mr Lenja- 
min Gibson, of Albany. 

The third premium was given to Mr Gerrit Mid- 
dleton, of Albany. 

As a testimonial of the excellence of the swine 
exhibited in this department, the committee recom- 
mend that diplomas should be presented to Messrs. 
C. N. Bement, Jesse Buel, John Lossing, Win. Lan- 
don, and R. Fox, all of Albany; Mr A. Van Ber- 
gen, of Coxsackie; and to Mr Harmon Bussing, 
of Bethlehem. 

Fiftyseven pigs were in the pens ; the census of 
those who were oul of the pens, was not taken. All 
were of remarkable excellence. 


No specific premium was proposed forthe young | 


citizens of the commonwealth of swine, by the So- 
ciety. ‘They will afford to their owners, by their 
present merits and future value, higher rewards 
than can be measured by any pecuniary recom- 
pense in the power of the committee to bestow. 


The committee have derived so much gratifica- 


tion from the interviews they have had with these | 
nice little creatures, that they recommend to the | 
Society to present a diploma for success in good | 


breeding, to Mr Gerrit Doualson, of Bethlehem, 
Mr 8S, R. Schuyler and Mr A. Schuyler, of Waterv- 


The committee were of the opinion, | 


The 


bany, for their fine Berkshire pigs; to Mr Thomas 
/Pemberton, for a pig of the Grass breed; to Mr 
Henry Sloan,of Guilderland, for specimens of the 
;Cheshire and Grass cross; and to Mr Thomas 
| Beighton, and C. N. Bement, for examples of the 
; mingled blood of the China and Mackay stocks. 

There were two pigs of Mr Bement’s, which en- 
listed sympathy and excited admiration. They 
| were left as desolate orphans, at the early age of 
‘ten days, by the decease of their venerable mater- 
| nal parent. 
up by hand, and lias thus afforded another instance 
‘of his handiwork in benefiting the farmer's stock. 
| His good breeding is so well known, that it cannot 
| be doubted these pigs will have a liberal education. 
| A great mags of facts las been collected, illus- 
| trating the comparative merits of the various breeds 
‘of swine, and the genealogy and biography of cele- 
| brated individuals. It has seemed convenient to 
communicate the opinions of the judges with that 
i brevity which is demanded by the hurry of an oc- 
casion where it is more desirable to see than to 
hear, and to ask leave hereafter to subinit a supple- 
|mentary statement in relation to topics of general 
interest to the agriculturist. 

In the deliberations of the committee, the chair- 
| man has participated slightly. He has conceived 
it to be his duty to record their decisions accurate- 
‘ly, and he regrets that it has not been in his power 
|to report them more fully and perfectly. The mat. 
liters which have been stated, have been determined 
| by his associates, For the manner in which they 
|have been communicated, he alone must be respon- 
sible. 
| The chairman ventures, without the sanction of 
|the committee, to take the further responsibility of 
| repeating sentiments which have been sanctioned 
| by high authority. 

Pigs are happy people. 


Their owner has since brought them 


We may talk dispar- 
agingly about living like a pig: To live like a pig, 
lie to live like a gentleman, Although it is not 
permitted by the order of nature that a pig should 
| laugh, or even smile, he enjoys the next blessing 
lof humanity—the disposition to grow fat. How 
He has no fan- 
ey stocks to buy—no bank notes to pay—no indig- 
nation mectings to attend to attend—no log cabin 
assemblies to hold. He has no occasion to take 
the benefit of the bankrupt act, or to have his es- 
tate confiseated to defray the expenses of the set- 
| tlement, Free from all the troubles that disturb 
|the busy world, he is as unconcerned among the 
changes of earthly affairs, as was the citizen who 
| was awaked in the earliest light of morning, by be- 
‘ing told day was breaking: “ Well,” said he, as 
ihe turned again to his repose, “let Day break—he 


easily he goes through the world! 


ly 
n 


owes me nothing.” 

When we look at the comparative condition of 
the human race and of the swinish multitude, we 
|may come to the conclusion, that if a man will not 
be a man, he had better be a pig. 


For the Committee, 


WM. LINCOLN, Chairman. 


Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Jerome Bona- 
parte, formerly King of Westphalia and brother of 
Napoleon, is the Chairman of a Coniuittee of an 
Agricultural Society in Maryland, to award premi- 
uns for the best show of horses, &c. 


The crops in England are eaid to be more than 
usally abundunt. 


| 
| 
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OBITUARY OF THE LATE ROBERT MAN- 
NING, POMOLOGIST. 

A friend ond acquaintance of the late Robert 
Manning, has kindly furmished us with the follow- 
sketch of the labors of this most 
worthy and public spirited man. We have full 
in the correctness of the statements, 
and inost fully join in the pruises bestowed. Winie 


ing interesting 


confidence 


we gratify our own feeiings, and shall gratify our | 
readers, by this notice, we feel that we are per- | 


forming ouly an act of justice tothe memor of 


most deserving man.—tp. N. E. F. 


a 


The Salem papers have recently announced the 
death, in October last, of Resertr MaANnine, re- 


a 


caeemians 





into their own gardens, some of the new varieties, 
and with praiseworthy liberality had, by the dis- 
/Semination of grafts, permitted the public to share 
jin the benefits of their enterprise, 

| Notwithstanding these difficulties, which have 
| been somewhat dwelt upon, that the obstacles to 
be encountered in the attempt may be fully ander- 
stood, Mr Manning resolved upon making a col- 
lection at his garden of al] the newly raised and 
highly esteemed fruits, and by so doing, whilst he 
gratified his own tastes, to confer an essential ben- 
(efit upon the public. With this object in view, 
|he succeeded in opening a correspondence with 
| Mr Knight, late President of the London Horticu!- 
tural Society, Mr Thompson, Dr. Van Mons, of 


moved in the midst of his usefulness, and as the; Louvain, the Chevalier Parmentier and others, the 


country and himself were but beginning to en- 
joy the fruits of his labors, at the age of 58. 

Mr Manning was no common man, and his death 
may justly be considered a serious, if not an irre- 
parable loss to Horticulture, particularly to those 
branches which relate to Pomological science. ‘T'o 
him more than to any one—perhaps it would be 
justifiable to say, more than to all others—is the 
public indebted for the new and choice fruits that 
it possesses—for the ide.utification of the different 
varieties—for the correction of their nomenclature, 
and testing their For thus 
bringing a delicious and healthful luxury within 
the reach and means of all, and thereby adding so 
much to the enjoyments of the community, he may 
be, not inappropriately awarded, the title of a pub- 
lic benefactor. ’ 


various qualities. 


It is now about twenty years since Mr Manning | 


commenced the formation of his Pomelogical Gar- 
den and Nursery at Salem. It was his endeavor 
there to collect all the varieties of fruits, especially 
of Pears, which he could obtain, either from the 
collections of Europe or those already in this coun- 
try, in order that he might ascertain by his own 
observation the qualities of the different varieties, 
and also the properties of the trees producing them, 
their mode of growth and capacity for bearing, and 
such, as being free from a liability to blight or 
canker, were adapted to our climate and worthy of 
general cultivation. 

At the time he commenced the formation of his 
nursery, the collections in this county were com- 


|principal originators and cultivators of the new 
|fruits. After repeated disappointments, sufficient 
‘to discourage one of less perseverance, he at length 
gradually succeeded, after years of effort, in form- 
‘ing a collection of very many of the varieties it 
had so long been his wish to obtain, Jn justice 
to Dr. Van Mons, the originator of a far greater 
number of new pears than any one else, perhaps it 
should be stated, that every facility was offered by 
him to Mr Manning in his enterprise, by furnishing 
him with scions or trees of his best sorts; and in 
| addition to the gentlemen already named, it may 
| not be considered inappropriate to mention Messrs. 
| Baumann, De Wael, Oudin aine and Vilmorin, as 
| those from whom many of the varicties in his nur- 
| serv were received. He likewise attempted and 
| succeeded in collecting in his grounds most of the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
} 


|pears of Atmerican origin, that were considered 
| worthy of cultivation. 

| With a liberality that had but little regard to his 
own pecuniary interests, Mr Manning by distribu- 
ting scions among his friends, and disposing of 
\them on accommodating tertos to the nurserymen 
}and commercial gardeners, placed the choicest and 
newest fruits of Europe and America within reach 
of almost every one, At the time he commenced 
the formation of his nurseries, probably some fifty 
kinds of pears were as many as the combined gar- 
dens of the metropolis could at any one time exhi- 
bit. 
ed in collecting at his garden nearly one thousand 


varieties of pears alone, and of apples, peaches, | 





trees received from Europe and elsewhere, under 
new and high-sounding appellations, were of dis- 
carded or worthless varieties, and to ascertain the 
correctness of those which were of esteemed quali- 
ties, he was often obliged, where doubts existed, to 
procure trees of the same names from different and 
various sources, that he might by comparison and 
observation be satisfied of the correctness of their 
nomenclature. 

The benefits derived from his Jabors in these 
branches of his pursuits, can only be properly ap- 
preciated by those who have been subjected to the 
loss and disappointment caused by finding, after 
years of patient culture, that instead of choice kinds 
of fruits, they have been devoting their time and 
attention toa discarded and worthless variety. 

It is confidently believed the assertion is within 
bounds, when it is stated that Mr Manning has 
proved and tested a greater number of fruits than 
any other individual in this country or Europe, not 
excepting Mr Thompson, the able and scientific 
avent for this purpose, of the London Horticultu- 
ral Society at their experimental garden at Chis- 
wick. 

As an originator of new fruits, Mr M. did not 
attain to particular eminence; that he did not, 
however, wholly neglect this branch of his profes- 
sion, the new and fine cherries raised by him are 
sufficient evidence ; but to this he did not devote 
much attention, thinking that the varieties already 
in cultivation were sufficiently numerous, and that 
no improvement in quality over those already in 
our gardens, could reasonably be expected. Neith- 
er did he give much time or care to the mere culti- 
vation of trees: that branch of horticulture he left 
to others :—but for introducing into the country 
new and valuable varieties—testing the peculiar 
adaptation of such to our climate, and skilfully 
identifying the different kinds—a labor alone, when 
the confusion and errors in the catalogues of the 
nurserymen and in the nomenclature of fruits gen- 
erally are considered, for a lifetime—he stands 
without a rival; and when it is remembered that 
what he accomplished was effected under limited 





| pecuniary resources, and with no especial facilities, 
Yet at the time of his death, he hud succeed- the results of his labors are a subject for admira- 
,tion and wonder. 


Robert Manning was a man of great simplicity 








paratively few, and the number of varieties therein, 
(Pears are particularly referred to,) were limited. 
The best sorts of Pears consisted of those choice 
but old varieties, the Brown Beurre, St. Michaels, 
St. Germain and others, which though still found 


cherries and plums, some hundreds more were jof character and liberality of disposition; freely 
found in his nurseries—a collection greater by far | imparting to others information obtained by him at 
than exists elsewhere in this country, and equalled | the cost of much time and labor, and never attempt- 





| but by few in Europe. 
| ‘Taking into view, then, the great number of va- 


|ing to appropriate to his sole advantage the bene- 
fits to be derived from an exclusive possession of 


in our gardens, already began to show signs of | rjeties of fruit that Mr M. introduced, and that the|the choice fruits he was instrumental in introduc- 


that decay which has since driven them from gen- 
eral cultivation. Apples, it is true, of good quali- 


| qualities of very many*of them had been proved by 
‘him, it ean hardly be thought without reason, that 


He was in his manners so modest and unas- 
suming, and in his habits of life so quiet and retir- 


jing. 


} 
' 


ty and in numerous varieties, could be obtained. | his death, by depriving the public of his future la-|ing, that he would have been but little known be- 


Peaches too, were abundant. Plums of esteemed 
sorts were not uncommon in our gardens; but the 
choice Pears of foreign oriyin, particularly the 
newly raised Flemish varieties were almost un- 
known, The obstacles to importing trees and sci- 
ons from Europe, independent of the difficulty of 
obtaining the newer and more choice kinds, from 
sources to be depended on, were then much greater 
than at present; for though some few packet ships 
sailed regularly to and from Layerpool,-with the 
continent the only means of communication were 
transient merchant vessels, and in their castomary 
long passages trees were so liable to perish, that 
but few would hazard the risk end expense of their 
importation, 


A few gentlemen had introduced from Europe 


| bors and past experience, is deemed an almost irre- 
parable loss to Horticulture. 

| One object of Mr M. Was to ascertain by his own 

‘observation what fruits were from their excellence, 

| particularly worthy of general cultivation. As 

| this, however, isy, in a great degree, a matier of 





‘taste, different estimates may be formed of his labors | 


inthis respect ; but of another object which he also 
had in view, to find out whether the different varie- 
ties were propagated under their correct names, and 
also to ascertain the different synonyms under 
which the same fruit was cultivated, one opinion 
only, it is thought, can be entertained of the bene- 
fits derived from his exe:tions. In effecting these 
objects, he was subjected to great trouble and ex- 
peise. It was no uncommon thing to find that 


|yond the pale of his immediate neighborhood, had 
\not the benefits derived from his labors made his 
‘name as widely known as the results of those Ja- 
| bors have been extensively disseminated and avail- 
led of. 

| It is now some two or three years since Mr M 
was first subjected to the disease which eventually 
| destroyed his life: its attacks were however at first 
so slight as but little to impair his general health 
and activity, and in no wise damped the ardor and 
zeal with which he had so long devoted himself to 
the attainment of his objects. During the past 
year, however, this disease had so increased in in- 
tensity as to prevent him from bestowing much of 
his personal care and attention on his nurseries, 
though sti!l able occasionally in fine weather, to 
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visit his garden and give directions respecting his 
trees. Yet whilst it thus paralyzed the powers of 
his body, it did but little diminish the activity of 
his mind. His recent communications to the Hor- 
ticultural periodicals, are alone sufficient evidence, 
if other was wantioy, that his meutal faculties re- 
tained their strenyth and viger, He retained too 
to the last, his interest in his favorite pursuits— 
and though perfectly conscious of his speedily ap- 
proaching dissolution, to give directions respecting 
his nurseries and trees, was among the latest acts 
of his life. 

The sufferings arising from a protracted, severe 
and hopeless disease, were borne by Mr Manning 
with patience and resignation, Firm in the confi- 
dence arising from a consciencious discharge of 
his duties, he calmly waited the summons which 
was to call him from his labors, until death came 
to release him from his misery, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1842. 

In concluding this imperfect tribute of respect to 
his memory, the expression of a hope is ventured, 
that measures may be taken to perpetuate for the 
benefit of the public, the results of his toils and en- 
terprise. 


ICE HOUSES. 

There is an indifferent, good, better and best 
way of doing every thing; and judging from the 
success of ice-keepers, we should suppose the best 
mode of constructing ice-houses, had not uniformly 
been adopted in this partof the country. Itis very 
often the case that ice is net kept beyond midsum- 
mer. This is owing in every instance to the want 
of requisite information in building houses of ma- 
terials which are not too great conductors of heat. 
In beginning to build, it is not only necessary to 
‘count the cost,” but it is very important for every 
one to ask himself what he wishes to accomplish, 
before he commences, lest his labor be lost. The 
common plan is to dig in the earth some eight or 
ten feet, and build a house from the bottom, ex- 
tending from four to ten feet above the surface. 
The earth, and all the materials, on this plan, are 
too swilt conductors of heat to completely secure 
the ice, ‘The better plan is, to construct a build- 
ing entirely above ground. One house should be 
built within another, the walls being about 48 or 


20 inches asunder, and this space filled with pul- | 


verized charcoal, or tan bark. ‘The door should 
be filled with sand some 12 or 45 inches, and a 
layer of tan bark thrown over it to the depthof a 
few inches. This kind of a floor will completely 
absorb the moisture and keep the air dry. Rye 
straw makes an excellent root. We have for many 
years noticed an ugly old double walled log cabin, 
filled as described between the walls, and covered 
with rye straw, and we do not recollect the time in 
the hottest summer, that there was not a plenty of 
ice in it. If ice-houses are made on this plan, and 


sre large enough, there is no danger but ice will | 


keep. The room should not be less than 18 feet 
square in the clear.—Vashville Agricult. 





To prevent weeds from growing in my nursery 
of trees, I cover the land thickly with tanners’ spent 
bark: it prevents every thing but the trees from 
growing. I find that two loads of dung carried on 
the land in the spring, worth three loads carried on 
in the fall of the year.—Blakesley. 


Be just before you are generous. 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


From the Farmer's Journal. 


MANAGEMENT OF HENS IN COLD WEA- 
THER. 

Many persons complain that hens are not profita- 
ble, as they must be fed a number of months in 
cold weather, without any profit, as they do not lay 
inthe cold season. This depends very much on 
management. Hens aré as profitable as any other 
stock, if managed with the sane care, and we be- 
lieve more profitable, as there is a more ready re- 
turn. Pullets generally begin to lay when five or 
six months old, with good attention, and there is 
quick return in eggs to pay for trouble and expense ; 
'and in raising chickens, if hatched in season, a 
| good return will be made in a few months, as they 
bring a good price in July and August, though but 
partially grown, if they be fat and have yellow 
legs. 

When hens do not lay in cold weather, it is 
generally owing to their not being kept warm and 
comfortable, and being well supplied with suitable 
food, gravel, lime, water, &c. 


house, but would remark that it should be dry and 
wari, and during warm and moderate weather, it 
should be ventilated ; the amount of fresh air should 
be according to the temperature of the weather. 
\In very cold weather the house should be kept 
lelosed, to keep it comfortable The manure 
| should be often removed, especially when the wea- 
ther is mild, that the air may be pure. White- 
washing occasionally, when the weather is mild, 
will have a good effect, though it is 
sary in cool, as in warm weather. 





not so neces- 


It is best to 


way the place may be kept much neater. When 
the manure is removed from the boards, which 
should be often when it is not frozen, some ashes 
or lime should be thrown on the boards to absorb 
the moisture and keep the air pure. 

Grain of different kinds is excellent food for hens. 
Corn, barley, wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, rice, are 
|all good, and the cheapest kinds may be used. 
| Corn and barley are about as good and as cheap 
| kinds of grain as any. It is better to have a part 
| of the corn ground and make a dough with hot wa- 
iter, and use this ag 2 nart ofstheir food ; and better 
| stiil to mix the meal with other articles as named 
below. 
| Itis best to keep two or three kinds of grain by 
| hens, and Jet them eat what they choose. 

Hens will do better to have other food than 
grain, or grain ground and cooked. Potatoes, ap- 
ples, pumpkins, squashes, carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
| beets, &c., boiled, several kinds together, is the 
| better way, and then while hot stir in meal and 
bran till sufficiently dry, and mix intimately to- 
gether. 
{once a day. It will be a very acceptable dish. 
Much stuff may be used up in this way that would 
otherwise be wasted ; and fuwls thus fed will lay 
better than if kept whoily on grain, 
| Besides the common food of hens they should 
|have lime, in some state, gravel, meat, and green 

food. Lime is necessary in forming the egg shell. 
Old mortar pounded fine, pounded or ground oys- 











jed fine, are good. Fresh bones should be pre- 


| ferred, as they contain animal matter, and will be pieces of chalk will answer for nest eggs. 


|eaten freely and abundantly. Some persons first 


burn the bones, but this is wrong, as it wil! destroy 


a 


‘fish will answer a good purpose, 
‘have succeeded well with hens without giving them 


have boards directly under the roost to catch tlie | 
manure, that it may not fall on the ground; in this | 


Give this moderately warm, as often as} 


| ter or Clain shells, or bones ground or cut or pound- 


the oily part, which is at least one half the value, 
and this causes hens to eat bones more readily. 
Chalk, which is a carbonate of lime, may be pound- 
ed fine and mixed with their food. An abundance 
of gravel should be kept by hens at all times, as 
they cannot live without it. With this they grind 
their food in the gizzard. It is generally allowed 
| that hens will do better to have a portion of animal 
| food when they are confined, or in cold weather 
when they cannot obtain insects, of which they eat 
a great many when they can obtain them. In cite 
‘ies and large towns, cheap animal food may be ob- 
‘tained, such as liver, kidneys and scraps, which 
resh 


persons 





‘can be had at one or two cents a pound, 
Some 


animal food, but most persons consider this food 
necessary. Hens are very fond of it, and when 


| they run at large they prefer this food. 


When Ifens run at large, they eat much green 


| food, such as grass and various kinds of herbage, 
'and when they have been confined some time with- 
|out this food, they eat it very greedily when they 
We do not intend to give a description of a hen get out, From this it is evident that they should 


The best kind is cabbage 
This 


| have a supply in winter. 
| leaves, cut up fine or fed in whole leaves. 
food may be saved and fed through the winter. 

As a substitute for green herbage, we have giv- 
en hens turnips, cut into large slices, and potatoes 
and apples, and-from the manner in which they dis- 
posed of them, it was evident that they were very 
acceptable, notwithstanding they had grain and 
other food by them. 

We wil! name an instance of the good effects of 
extra attention to fowls in cold weather. We had 
a lot which were supplied with grain, water, and 
gravel in the celd season. They did not lay tll 
the latter part of February. They were old hens. 
The next winter, in addition to grain, we gave them 
‘warm food of potatoes, meal, &c., and green food 
of raw turnips, apples, and potatoes; we wave them 
a fresh lot of gravel every week, and pounded 
bones and oyster shells, and care was taken to 
keep the hen house clean. In January, the second 
winter, the same hens laid abundantly. ‘The eggs 
were worth three times as much as the food they 
consumed, 
| A friend who is well skilled in hen-ology, gave 
us his method of managing, which we published 
|in the Yankee Farmer. He had 1900 eyvgs from 
| 150 hens, inthe month of January. Another per- 
| son gave us an account of his management, which 

was published in the same paper. Five pullets 
produced 25 dozen of eggs from the middle of Oc- 
| tober to the middle of April, which is the coldest 
part of the year. 
| When the weather is mild and 


there is no snow 
on the ground, it is best for hens to out to the 
ifthey do not run at large, they should 
have a yard where they can go ont im suitable 
weather. 


Oo 
go 


| ground. 
They should have a Jot of fine sand, loam 
|or ashes to dust themselves in, 

The person who had so many eggs in January, 
this, as itis 150 
miles farther north. Ile gave no meat to lis hens, 
| but says it may be the better way to vive them 
meat, thongh he has not tried it. 


i lives 


in a colder climate than 


| 

| 

| Some persons give their hens red pepper, salts, 
and lard occasionally in cold weather, to make them 
| lay. As eggs are liuble to freeze in cold weather, 
Fresh 
water should be given daily, and twice a day when 


| it freezes. 
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Bosrox, Wepnespay, November 23, 1842. 


THANKSGIVING, 





* Bless the Lord, O my soul,and forget not all His 
benefits, who..........crowneth thee with loving kindness 


and tender mercies.’ 

The return of our pilgrim fathers’ peculiar festival, has 
come —a day for giving thanks to the God of the Har- 
vest—to the bestower of every one’s ‘ daily bread.” 
Never had man more reason than now to bow witha 


grateful heart before the God of the Seasons. The gar- | 


nered fruits of the earth are singularly abundant. Hap- 
py those tillers of the soil who have not merely well 
filled barns, and granaries and cellars, but who have al- 
so those more gladdening possessions—hearts from which 
flow out in constant streams, thanks to God and charity 
to man. Such waters make verdant and cheerful, not 
merely the banks of the channels along which they run, 
but also, and eminently, the springs from which they 
bubble up—the hearts from which they flow. 


Piety und charity—love towards God and good -will to 
man, are the fruits whieh every wise cultivator will es- 
teem the richest and most precious. Such they surely 
are—moth and rust never corrupt, and thieves never 
steal then, With these, though he have nothing more, 
with these, the man—the inward man—the undying spi- 
rit—is rich, and will not want. Without these, the gold 
of all the nations, and the luxuries of every -soil and 
clime, cannot save from poverty or from an insatiable 
hankering for something more—for something better. 
The fruits of our natural fields and gardens bring us true 
wealth only when they nourish in us the growth of spi- 
ritual fruits—only when they bind us by stronger cords 
of love to God and to our fellow men—only when the 
strength that they nourish in us is expended in acts of 
piety and heneficence. ‘The stream of true enjoyment as 
it flows onward, waters the roots of beneficent action. 

“ Kind deeds of peace and love betray 
Whiere e’r the stream has found its way ; 


But where these spring not, rich and fair, 
The stream has never wandered there.”’ 


Happy is that farmer, whose spiritual vision sees the 
hand that brings up the sun each morning from his 
ocean bed, to scatter light along the paths of man's daily 
toils, and the hand that draws over us the curtains of 
night, when fatigue seeks for stillness and repose. Bless- 
ed is he if he can daily and hourly see the Maker and 
Giver of the light and heat which give verdure and 
growth to his plants,—if he can see the hand that takes 
up in vapor from ocean and sea, from lake and river; 
and pond and brook the clouds that pour down in genial 
rain, and give moisture to the thirsting fields. Constant- 
ly may one see—and may be made better by behokding— 
constantly may the farmer see, a hand, more skillful 
than man’s unfolding the leaves that lie wrapt up“in the 
seed that he plants, giving growth to each biate of grain 
and grass, and to all the varied fraits upon his trees. He 
may call all that he sees the work of Nature—he may 
say that nature's laws produce’ the changes and results 
that he beholds—be it so: we care not for the’ terms he 
uses, if he will but think of Him who-enforees the laws, 
and without whom the laws are inoperative. Every 
month and day and hour of the season God has been at 
work in every field, there enforcing his own laws—the 
laws by which he produces the growth and mvturity of 
every thing that nourishes the life of man and his do- 
mesticated animals. ‘ 


To trace the agency of God through all the thousand 


| minute links in the chain of vegetable growth—to see 


| him there working from day to day, from hour to hour, 


from mirfute to minute—to see Him in the opening of 

spring’s buds, in the expansion of summer's growth, and 

in the ripening of autumn’s harvests—to do this, will 

most surely disclose to the husbandman the agency of 

an untiring and bountiful benefactor—it will call forth 
| from his soul, if he will let it, the accents of praise and 
thanksgiving. And why not jet it ? Aye, why not en- 
| courage itto do thus? A grateful heart is its own bene- 
‘factor. It brings man’s best treasures—God's best 
| blessings. Be thankful for all God's kind agency in 
| your fields. 


| ‘The annual Thanksgiving is embalmed with happy 
remembrances in the minds and hearts of all who were 
blessed with a happy home in their youthful days. The 
feast upon good things at the supper table ; the game of 
blindman's-buff and other innocent frolics in the even- 
ing; the calling home of the scattered members of the 
family ; the giving and receiving visits with relatives, 
neighbors and friends—all these, pleasant while passing, 
and pleasant in remembrance, throw around the day as 
it was in times gone, more that is cheerful and gladden- 
ing, than clusters around almost any other that memory 
can find in the long past. We prize the day peculiarly 
because it is a time for social festivities and of frolicsome 
merriment : it is none the Jess, but much the more, for 
that, a day of devout thanksgiving. ‘The austere, wheth- 
er from temperament, from disease, from their creed, or 
whatever cause, may think of God's mercies only with 
sad faces and sadder meditations. In gloomy moods 
they may find the religious feelings most active ;—-let 
them wear the long face, and from beneath that make 
vows and offer their gifts to hcaven ;—but also Jet the 
young and gladsome have their frolic and their laugh, 
and teach them while they laugh and frolic, to do that 
in gratitude and thanksgiving to Him who gives the 
power to be gleesome and merry. There may be as 
much devotion in the joyous laugh and the mirthful 
game, as in the most sobered tones and the most rigid 
abstinence from sport. ‘There is a time for every thing 
—a time io laugh.” 


While the Giver is remembered, forget not to give 
‘The poor and the unfortunate are around you and need 
a share of the good things that heaven has put in your 
possession. ‘Fhe thankful heart will-be liberal and kind. 
Forget not the poor. 








POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


The following is copied from the Bangor Whig, of the 
4th instant : 

“ On Thursday forenoon, during the session of the 
Yourt in this city, a person by the name of Flint, of Lee, 
came into the,court house and very deliberately walked 
up to the witness box and seated himself in it, placing 
his head on the front rail. After sitting in that posture 
for a few minutes, he raised himself in Fis seat and com- 
menced praying for forgiveness for having committed 
perjury on that stand. ‘I'he Court here interposed and 
the officer took the man out-of the room. As, however, 
he seemed impressed with the duty of making confes- 
sion for his crime in the a where he committed it, 
the sheriff kindly offered him an opportunity of itoing so 
during the recess of the Court after its adjournment for 
dinner. At the time appointed he took the stand, and 
there made a full confession of the crime, and detailed 
all the circumstances attending it. The false testimony 
was rendered in an action tried at the May term, 1840, 
in which his father. was defendant, and Isaac Hacker, 
plaintiff His testimony though false, did not alter the 
result of the case, a default having been suffered, not- 
withstanding the evidence. Since that time it seems the 
witness has undergone an infinite deal of remorse and 
trouble on account of the act, and he felt that he could 
not be forgiven or at ease till the crime was confessed 
in as public a place as it wae committed. ‘he witness 
bore no marks of being otherwise insane, and he protest- 








ed that he was in his right mind and knew perfectly 
well what he was about. He came all the way from 
Lee, 70 miles, fur the express purpose of making the 
confession, and having made it, returned peaceably home. 
He is known to be a person of respectabiliiy and intel- 
ligence—and during the recital of the circumstances con- 
nected with the cause, was frequeutly overcome with 
grief and tears.”’ 





** Power of Conscience,’ was it? ‘lhe voice of con- 
science spoke, no doubt, and in terrific tones. That 
voice often speaks in tones thunder-loud, and in the spi- 
rit of severest condemnation—se at least we must sup- 
pose. ‘The thexsand perjured ones—the perpetrators of 
villainous deeds—the destroyers of life and reputation, 
must hear the voice of the faithful monitor within, and 
cower before it, in cases without number. That God, 
whose vicegerent conscience is, will not let the ears of 
the wicked be deaf: they hear—they tremble—they 
would fly—aye fly from existence even, wou!d that but 
put them where the knell of their truth and honesty and 
integrity would cease to send its awful tones through the 
very heart fibres—but that may not be: the voice must 
go where they go—be it on earth, or be it beyond this 
life. The voice is heard—but most hearers of the stern 
mandate lack the moral courage to stand up before their 
fellows and do what may be done to atone for the wrong 
committed. In the case above stated, there seems to us 
something more than conscience. There isa lofty mar- 
tyr spirit—there is heroism ;—there is more than this, 
even: there is that heavenly Christian penitence which 
places the soul up where it fears not them that kill the 
body, but fears Him and Him only, who is above all. 

If the case be rightly told, we would take the word of 
that penitent perjurer to the very letter—we would trust 
him with our all—we would hold him upto the world 
as one worthy of sincere respect and admiration. Since 
angels so rejoice over a penitent sinner, why shal} not 
man do s9 too? The ninety and nine witnesses who 
have told the truth in that witness box in Bangor, have 
not shown the moral power, the Christian greatness, 
which shine out in sun-like splendor, from the penitent 
acts of this offender. The crime—great as it was—we 
can forget, as who can not, where penitence has washed 
it in her scalding tears? 





SEEDLING POTATOES. 


We have received specimens of two varicties of seed- 
ling potatoes from Fitzwilliam S. Worster, of Bridgwa- 
ter. One he calls Brown Harvest and the other White 
Harvest. Of the Brown Harvest he says that, planted 
by the side of the Long Red, they equalled that variety 
in produee ; are about as early as the Chenango. With 
the appearance of this we are very much pleased: soon 
we shall comply with his request, and test their quality 
for the table. In appearance they resemble in some re- 
spects the late or winter Kidney, and in other respects 
the Chenango. If Mr W. had both of those kinds on 
his place, we should conjecture that they mixed in the 
blossom. Ifso, we should expect the result to be a very 
favorable one, for each of those varieties has been valu- 
able both for its quality and its yield. The cross would 
probably be more productive than either variety out of 
which it was formed. Itis yet too early to decide upon 
the value of this variety to the public, but it promises to 
be great. 

‘The White Harvest resembles the Brown, but may 
be, and probably is, distinct from it. The Brown is the 
more oval shaped and of darker color. The White is 
the longer and flatter of the two—has a very delicate 
skin. Itlooks well, and may prove to be a good variety. 


oe —-+s—  —— —- 





It is easier to pretend to be what you are not, than to 
hide what you really are. He that can accomplish both, 
has litt!e to learn in hypocrisy —Lacon. 
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THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
tinge of the het mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Norciecly exposure, forthe week ending Nov. 20. 





Nov. 1842. |7A.M.| 12, M.15,P.M. | Wind. 
\ onday, i4 | 34 49 | at @ 
‘Luesday, 15; 39 | 46 s FS. 
Welnasday, 16] 32 | 42 | 30 | N. E. 
"Thursday, rs ow fe 38 N. E. 
Fiilay, 18; 656i | 53 | 42 | N. W. 
Saturday, 19 | 24 37 40 N. W. 
Sunday, 20} 26 | 36 | 382 | W. 


ican full blood, do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 33—Do. 1-2do 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 23 — Smyrna Sheep, 


washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengnsi do 
10— | 
vo. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lam} 33 | 
o. 1 do. do. do. 238 a 30—No. 2 do do do 20 a 22—} 


8 a !0--Saxony, clean, 00O— Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 


a 35— 
No. 3 do do do — a —. 
HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 
Sales by growers since the last report of about 130 bales, 
at 9a91-4cts; trifling sales by dealers at 9 1-2c. 
Ist sort Mass. 1842; lb.9a9 1-2. 2d do.do. do. 7a 7 1-2. 
HAY, per ton, 816 to 18~ Eastern Screwed 812 to 13 
CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to 11. 
EGGS, 14 a 18. 








WINSHIP’S NURSERIES, 
BRIGHTON, MASS, 

‘The proprietors of this Nursery are now ready 
to receive orders for their extensive assortment 
of Fruit aad Ornamentai Trees, Forest Trees, 
Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Green House 
Plants, Vines, &c. 

Orders trom a distance will be properly packed to go with 
safty to any part of the United States, and will be deliv- 
ered in the city free of expence. 

The Nursery grounds are five and a half miles from the 
city by the Worcester Rail Road. Cars stop three times a 


day. 

Orders by mail, addressed to Messrs. WINSHIPS’, Brigh- 
ton, Mass., or to Joseph Breck & Co., Boston, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. Nov. 9. 








BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Nov. 21, 1842. 
Reported furthe New England Farmer. 
At Market 1400 Cattle, 800 Stores, 3000 Sheep and 
700 Swine. 

Pnices.— Beef Cattle. We quote to correspond with 
last week. A yoke or two $450. First quality, $4 00 a 
425. Second quality, $3 250375. Third quality, $2 
50a 3 00. 

Barrelling Catile—Mess $3 121-2. No 1, $250. 

Stores.—T wo year old $7212. Three year old, $14 
a 20. 

Sheep —Lots were sold-from 75c. to $1 75. 
from $1 75 to 2 75. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle, from 2-3-4 to 3 for sows, 
33-4 to4 for barrows. At retail 4 to 5. 


Wethers 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. _ 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 perbushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0: to 12e.—Southern, 0 
aldc. Flax Seed, $1.75 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 ©. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 5U per bushel. 


GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per ceut. 

The arrivals since the last report having exceeded the de- 
mand. An increased desire-on.the part-of holders to’realize, 
hus led to some forced operatians, which have been made at 
a considerable decline on the last quotations. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 55 a57—Southern flat yellow, new, 50 a 52— 
do. do. white 47 a 48--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
ov a — —Rye, Northern, 65 a 67 —do. Southern, 60.a 65— 
Oats, Southern, 27 a 28—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per 
bushel 75 ad 25.—Shkarts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. The market has experienced a good demand 
for all descriptions, chiefly for-home consumption. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $450 a 4 62-—lo. 
wharf, $0 00 a0 0 do. free of garlic, $4.50 a 0 00 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 60 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
mos, $4 37. a 4.44 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, —4:37 a 
— —Georgetown, $4 50 a 4 62—Richmend Canal, $4 50.00 00 
—do. City, $0 00a 1) 0U—Petersburgh, South side-$0 00 a0 00 
—do. Country 84 37 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 84 50 a 
4 62— do fancy. brands 8469 a 475 — Uhio via Canal, 
$4 37 a 4 50—do do New- Orleans, cash 30 00 2000. Rye, 
$0 00 a 0 0O—IJndian Meal in bbis. 82 75.a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS. ‘The sales of Beef have been at lower 
rates than last reported. Pork continues.to sustain former 
prices. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl, $750 2 8300—Navy—$0 00a 
0 0v.—No. 1,5 00 15 50—do.. Prime $3 603 4 00—Pork— 
Extra elear 4 mo. bbl. 811 50 a 00 00—do Clear 81050 a L1 00 
do. Mess, 8 004 8 75—do Prime $5 00 a 600—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 30 0020 60 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00—~ —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00-- 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 8—do store, uninspected, 8 a i0—do 
dairy, 12 a 15,—Lurd, No. 1, Beston ins. 7 a 74 — do 
South and Western, 7 a7 1-1 Hams, Boston, 7 a7 1-2 — do 
Southern and Western,.6.a7—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 4—do new milk, 5 a7, 

WOO!,, Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
the vaiue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 cls per pound. 

Sales of Pulled and Fleece continue to be made, with- 
out much change in prices. We do not hear of any impor- 
tant movements in coarse foreign. Our quotations should 
be considered as nominal. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 





| 
‘WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE | 


CUTTER. 


This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga. Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to ether machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is 
most convenient for the.cattle to. eat. It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 


J. BhECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great imprevements have been mace the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, andieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comimmttee at the:late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhs 
we should prefer for use on‘a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN WiTH Mk. Howarp’s.” 

Atthevabove mentioned trial the ‘Heward’ Pleugh «id 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse ven 
and one half inches, to- the 112 lbs. draught; while the 
Howard Plough turned -twent 
the same power-of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs ‘are moch the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite,an improvement made-on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to futnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plonzh, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost aliout 
8i0 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Plouchs are for sate, wholesaleand retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Ste, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


April 20 





TY« UP CHAS. 

Just received by 500 Chains fortyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the salest:and most eonvement mode 
of fastening cows and oxen tothe stanchion. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 


SePTURTION WANTED. 

A young man who understands Nursery, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening, and Forcing, in wll its variéus branches, 
and who has -had three years’ experience in this country, 
wishes a situation. He will have no objections to going 
West or South. Can furnish the best reference. Address 
J. S. at this Office. Oct. 3, 1e42. 

POUDRETTE ! PUUDRETTE !t 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand and for sale, 
Pouffrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

The experience of five years} ast’ has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matier, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by BRECK & CO, 5i and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 


ine and one hatf inches, to } 





NURSERY 
H VANDINE, informs the public that he has a choice 
collection of Pears, Plums and Peach Trees, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, Shrubs, &e. 
Cambridgeport, Winsor street, | 1-2 miles from Boston, 
Nov. 9, 1842. 
FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 


Of Peacn and Pear, of Prum, of Cuerry 
and of AppLe Trees, a collection, unrivalled in 
any former year, for fine trees of thriftiest growth, 
of new and finest kinds. 

aa Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, 
Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currants, Strawherries, 

The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842 will 
be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c., splen- 
did varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses— 
of Tree Pxomies, of Hebaeous Ponies, and other flowering 
Plants—of double Dahlias,@&e. Rhubarb of first rate new- 
est kinds, Cockspur, Thorns;"&c. 

All orders addressed to thg ‘$uliseriber will be promptly 
attended to, and trees, whei\” so ordered, will be securely 
packed in Mats and Moss for safé ‘transport to all distent 
places by lahd or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, 
for transportation by the Wagon which is sent thither daily, 
or orders may be left with any of the agents. 

WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Nonantuny Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 12, 1842. 

Oct 12 eptDec | 
SPLENDID BULEOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 

Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, from Hol- 
land, a very large and well selécted assortinent of Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, among which are the following. 

Hyacinths—Double white, double rosy, double red, dark 
blue, hght blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white 
with red and purple eye rosy, park; light and dark blue, com- 
prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 

Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
single, mixed double, single and double, Van Throw tor fore- 
ing, Parrots, &e. &e. 

Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow, &c &e &c 

Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, 
Anemones, Iris, Crocuses of all colors and varieties, Glad- 
iolus, Lilies, Pwonies, &c. &e. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 51 and 52 
North Market st. Oct, 26 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The subscribers offer for sale a great variety of 
Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, among which are 
Pears, Plums, Cherry, Apple, Quince, &c., Grape 
Vines, Gooseberrys, Currants, &c., Roses in 
great variety ; also, an extensive assortment of 
Hardy Herbaceous plants. 

All orders will receive prompt attention, and the trees 
will be packed so that they may be transported to any part 
of the country with safety. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK 
& CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Maiket st. Nov. 2 






CHINESE MULBERRY TREES FOR SALE. 
The subscriber at West Bridgewater, Mass., offers for 
sale 30,000 Chinese Mulberry trees of one year’s growth, 
from two to three and a half feet high, handsome, flourish- 
ing trees, for 20 dollars per thousand next spring, which 
will be packed in good order, and sen: to Boston gratis, if 
desired. Inquire at the New England Farmer Office, or of 
the subscriber at West Bridgewater. 
FRANKLIN AMES. 
West Bridgewater Oct. 26, 1842. Nov. 2 





SEED BEANS, 

The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 

China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 

hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure. 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 
Oct. 12. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE TEMPERANCE CREW. 
Ain—The Bold Buceaneer. 


Luffup, beys! clew up, and furl every sail; 
Clear the cables—let all fly, and clew; 
Though rocks are a-lee, she will laugh at the gale, 
For our ship has a Temperance crew. 
Chorus. 
Cho’ rocks are a-lee, she will jaugh at the gale, 


For our ship has a Zemperance Crew. 


We ask not“ grog courage,” so vaunted of yore; 
Let it blow as jt never yet blew ! 
To nde amidst breaki rs upon a lee shore 


Is the vaunt of a Cemperance crew ! 


Chorus 
To ride amidst breakers upon a lee shore 
Is the vaunt of a Temperance crew. 


Dowa anchors— pay out— let her swing free and wide ; 
As our hearts, so our cables are true ; 

Like a seu bird she sits !—now she breasts the rough tide! 
Hold on then, brave Temperance crew, 


Chorus. 
Like a sea bird she sits, as she breasts the rough tide! 
Hoid on then, brave Temperance crew. 


Come, a bright, bright look out. Hail! each lull, or a pause 
In the gale !—we have death in our view ! 
Sut may weather the squall—for in God and our cause 
Is the trustof a Temperance crew. 


Chorus. 
But may weather the squal!—for in God and our cause 
Is the trust of a Temperance crew 


Sear a hand—the storm lulls—and the tide sets off fast, 
Ere again the wild hurricane brew, 
Set her topsails. and slip—and the danger is past ; 
Then huzza fora Temperance crew. 
Chorus. 
Set her topsails, and slip—and the danger is past ; 
Then huzza for a Temperance ereir. 





| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


EXTRACTS 

From Hon. J. Q. Adams’s Address before the Nor- 

folk County Society for the Suppression of In- 
lemperance. 

«Of all animated beings, man alone excepted, 
the appetites are proportioned to the wants. When | 
the food necessary for their continued existence | 
has been taken, their appetite ceases to crave for 
more. Jt is so with man in the earliest stage of 
his infancy, but as he advances to maturity and ac- 
quires the capacity of self-control, his appetites 
transcend his wants—the food necessary for the 
sustenance of his body becomes:a stimulant to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasure ;*the appetite itself 
becomes sharpened and vitiated by indulgence ; 
he riots in excess till his whole system, physical 
and moral, becomes corrupted and depraved; he 
loses all self-control, all sense of difference be- 
tween right and wrong, all sentiment of his obliga- 
tions to his fellow creatures, all sensibility to the 
tenderest ties of kindred blood and of wedded love, 
all reverence for his country, and all duty to his 
God, and dies in the convulsions of a delirium tre- 
mens, an outcast from earth and heaven! 

«Fellow citizens! is this a fancy picture that I 
have brought before you? Are its colors over- 
charged? Is it the portraiture of the poor and the 
ignorant alone ; or does it include numbers, untold 
numbers, of the wealthy, of the learned, of the 
powerful, of the exalted, among your countrymen 
and mine? Of the men who have gone down to 
dishonored graves, under the speil of this fascina- 
tion, must you go into the hovels of poverty, and 
the receptacles of obscure infamy, to search for the 
victims ? Yes—there you will find them, driven 
thither as to their last refuge upon earth, by their 
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besetting sin—but not there alone shall you find 
them. Go into your crowded theatres—go to your 
populous race courses—go to your honorary public 
dinners—nay, enter the assemblies of your legisia- 
tions, the tribunals of your judicial courts, the halls 
of your National Congress, the very temples of Al- 
mighty God, and where shal] you fail to find a man 
far downward gone in this descent to the abyss of 
perdition, and descending with railroad speed, per- 
haps unconsciously to himself, and like the help- 
less adventurer ina bark floating unawares into 
the rapids of the Niagara, and borne by the rest- 
less stream over the precipice, to be dashed into 
eternity upon the rocks below, feaving not a ruin 
of the sufferer to be found. 

“In the history of the human race, we are in- 
formed by the Holy Scriptures, that the fall of our 
first parents from Paradise was occasioned by in- 
temperance, ‘Total abstinence was the command 
and the condition upon which the enjoyment was 
held of immortal life, and of every other blessing 
which had been bestowed without restriction or 
stint. ‘Temptation induced intemperance —the con- 
dition was violated—death was the penalty, and 
the world was lost.” 

“ After the awful and tremendous annihilation 
of the human species, one man with his family only 
excepted, Noah, the second founder of the race, 
‘began to be a husbandman, and he planted a vine- 
yard, and he drank of the wine and was drunken.’ 

“ Noah had been spared from the general de- 
struction of mankind by the flood, and preserved 
for the continuity of the species, because he was a 
just man and perfect in his generation, and walked 
with God. 

“It is evident that when he planted his vine- 
ysrd and drank of the wine, he knew not the con- 
sequences that would follow. The vine had been 
one of the natural productions of the earth before 
the flood ; but distillation from the grape had not 
been invented ; and the discovery of it by Noah 
was immediately followed by shame to himself, and 
by calamity to his posterity scarcely less deplora- 
ble than if he and his children had perished with 
the rest of mankind by the flood,” 

















GREEPP'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. ] 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Aericu!. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operatjng on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The mest prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reductien of ae quantum of power requisite 
tu use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush. 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicate d machines in general use to get out of order, 
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FRICTION ROLLERS. 


GRINDSTONES ON 
Grindstones of diflerent sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal sausfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY, 


Sei: 
== 


SAMUEL POND, 


NURSERYMAN, Cumbridgeport, Mass., has for sale a 

choice assortment of 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Vines. 

Among them are the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Grape Vines, Asparagus, Rhubarb. 

Also—Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry Stocks constantly 
on hand. 

Currents, Gooseberries, Raspberries, §-c. 

Trees of an extra size always on hand, and will be deliv- 
ered to any part of the city free of expense. 

Orders by Mail, or otherwise, promptly attended to. 

Oct. 19. Sw 


Columbia Street, 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The Proprietors of the New [ngland Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found mm the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 

1000 Howard’s Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels. 
ae 





lron Ploughs 150 Common do. 
300 Common do. do, ivud “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters./ 300 “ Patent Snaiths, 
50 Willis’ = do. do. 200 ‘ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Witis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains, 
50 ‘* Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do, 
50 Common do. do. 100 Dratt do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 
200 Grain Cradles. | .50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Dez. Scythe Stones. ‘25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 ‘* Austin’s Rifles. 


March 17. 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr 8. L. Dana; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year ia advance, or$2 5) if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postinasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 





TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 








